







By Haynes Johnson 


I T WAS MA]^ TWAIN who befriended the bankrupt 
Ulysses S. Grant and persuaded the former President 
to let him publish Grant's memoirs. The book made a 
fortune; Ani^rican Presidents have been routinely sell- 
ing their stories for huge sums ever sihee. Most of them 
are unmemorable iUid unrevealing — unread — but 
thejr continue to adorn the nation's bookshelves as at- 
tractively bound dustcatchers, 

Americans, of course, hold no monopoly on producing 
memoirs. The pmctlce of celebrating the Great leader's 
Life by putting pen to paper lor hiring a ghost) dates 
back at least to Caesar's Commentaries, But it re 
for lUchard Niion, fittingly /if ibronicaUy, to'b^ 
ground in the genre of personally recalMg pa^ powers 
and glories. Pittiiig because 'Nixon, more than any mod- 
ejrti public fijgiire* has been absorbed the longest in stu- 
dying the techniques of mass commumcations; of every- 
thing from polls to PR Ironic because, unlike other lead- 
ers, what inakes his story most salable are his recollec- 
- tions of his disgrace, not his triumphs. 

Richard Nixon has now ushered in the era of the big- 
time, big-money, electronic memoir, packaged, pro- 
duced and prepared, with appropriate commercial inter- 
ruptibni for television. 

. Neon's hot thb first to cash in big on the trend of pub- 


lic figures drifting ihtckteleyi^n. Lyndon Jotm^n sold 
his version of the presidency to CBS, John V. Lindsay 
^ has become a TV news personality and Gerald Ford and 
Henry Kissinger have signed contracts to become news 
commentators for N^. But Nixon's mpon^ollar deal 
with David Frost is bound tb set the standard for future 
personal political TV productions. None before his at- 
tracted the fanfare, the advance magazine cover stories, 
the front-page banner headlines, the sense of new and 
dramatic disclo^^es to be made. And none yielded the 
continuihg exposure, and recriminations reactions 
.from the present President on down, which we have wit- 


nessed these last four weeks. 


/ 


It matters not that there were ^drtuaily no he^ disclos- 
ures, no new areas explored, nothing of hard substantive 
difference developed, nothmg that alters, in any way, 
the conditions of the ease against the 37th President of 
the United States. It matters not that h*oubling questions 
about "'checkbook journalism" are being raised. Nothing 
will be done to change them, any way, . . 

What matters, in terms of the future, is that The Re- 
turn of Richard Nixon, the latest instaUment of the long- 
est-running spectacle in American political history, was 
a television success. It made money; it drew the mass 
audience; it will be emulated. What sold was the shame 
of the presidency. 


Johnson is a Post staff writer, 
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N ixon, IN PARTIOTiJ^ was 1te peii : 

for such a vehicle. He's been ahiunii loii^^r, and 
has stirred moi« controversy, than any poUUciah to 
history. No one has been directed, by himself and by ^ i 
others, more totensively and GompxiMvdy for year after " 

yew, decade after decade. Yet bur appetites for infor- 
madon about him obviously remain ravenous. ^ 

part of tlm, surely, has to do with the circumstances 
of his fall ^d h^ suteequent exile. His near fatal illness ^ 
and withdrawal into brooding reclusion at Casa Pacifica, 
hissplend|d estote in San Clemente, inspired reports of a 
personal breakdown, of disturbing evidence of mental 
and physicad disarray, of untended lawns, of leaves filh ; 
tog the empty swimming pool All this, combined with 
advance reports of Nixon being ruthlessly interrogated 
and trapped into damning admissions, pandered to our 
most prurient tosttocts. 

What did Lear really look like after the storm? What 
was Napoleon really like on Elba? ^ 

After all the buildup, the Nixon we saw was the Nixon 
we knew. If' anything, he looks far better than in his 
presidential days. More weight and more gray becomes 
him: he appears less ^awn, less haggard and, remarka- ^ 
bly, less tense. And the Nixon we heard was the old 
Nixon, employing all the old devices familiar for a gen- 
eration. ■■ ■' ■ ■ ' • ' 

-- You can read over the four transcripts of the Nixon- ^ ’ 
Frost interviews and find almost nothing of fact that 
wasn’t known before. Frost stuck to the record, and sel- 
dom ventured into unexplored territory. How did 
Nixon, for instance, know where to raise a million dob 
lars in cash, quickly and easily? Had he dealt with such 
amounts before? How and why and for what purpose? 

Why to cash? And why did his good friend Bebe Bebozb, ^ 
a banker by profession, maintain huge sums in cash for 
years at a time? Why didn't Nixon destroy the tapes that 
undid him, and what were they for anyway? What about 
the role of the CIA, alluded to but never reaUy explored 
on several occasions? What about assassination plots? 
What about the 18^-mmutc gap? 


T he questions are endless, and maybe to the end 
they are incidental. For with all the: flaws, the 
Nixon interviews were extraordiimi^y reyealtog. And 
far more so than ever could have been compressed to 
the pages of a newi^aper, magaxtoe or boot ' ! 

Television is the most subjective medium^ it^enabl^ us 
all to respond to, Or react against, the subject of the cam- 
era to the most toiiinate and personal way: ' ^ ^ ^ 

Aside from f totoiciai consideratiohs, Richard ’'Nixon ^ 
cl^ly looked uitori the toteiwiews as^ a persoitot oppor- 
tunity, Whether he saw them as a chance to rehabilitate, 
to resurrect, to repatriate hiinsaif with his fellow Ameri- 
cans can’t be answered. But at least he , hoped they 
would restore his reputation. That now seems highly un- 
likely, . _ ^ 

It could weU turn out to be that the pi^ure we saw of 
Richard Nixon on successive weeks to the month of May 
revived, once and for all, my Itogenng doubts jabput hK 
character. The Nixon who entor^ our h’tog rb® 
incapable of bbneedtog guilt, Incapable of gen^osity. In- 
capable of teUihg the truth. He ieemed a stunt^, tragic 
figitoe, ttoidng oh Mmost e^^ 
closely associated with him. r 

Eisenhower couldn’t bring himself to deal with Sher- 
man Adams; it was Nixon who had to do to® dirty deed 
" (a version; one of mtoiy, that has ^eady d^^ 
nounced as being untrueK Kissinger, whom he praises 
lavishly when it helps, as to the final praying-crying 
scene, was cut down as egotistical, powet-hungry, cele^ 
rity-conscious, given to erratic, if not unstable, switches , 

‘ in mood and tone. Haldeman and Ehrlichman, his loyal 
aides, his two right arms that he was forced, unwillingly, ^ 
to amputate, were consigned to guilt and final blame by 
their former chiefl The same with Mitchell," and ^most 
everyone else who. crosses the fallen I^esident’s path — 


his lawyer, his attom^ geni^, ;bJs White House aides 
andonandonand^ %, 

/Watching Nixon twist the record, and turn on associ- 
ate^ tme has the uncofiafortable feeling he really be- 
lieves what he says. His laf^ versioh is the correct ver- 
si(^ what helps at the moment isthe idtiirAte truth. 

Another aide of his character com^ through jvlth 
painful clarity. When hfr secret White House conversa- 
tions weed made pubUc, many expressed sbocli at the 
language and cast of mind they ^rev^ed. Years later 
now, the Frost interviews expoM the same ugty-spirited 
tone. He speahs of critics as “punks” and “trash,” of 
wanting to “track ’em ih the pu^" 




'H- ■ 


T O THIS WRITER, ;the two most revealing episodes 
of the' intffl’irt^s hud to do- with 'Water- 

gate. The fim dealt ^th Sp^ A^ew, the second with 
'Chilfc- 'V' v J/.; ^ ' 

. In: discussing the Agnew case, l!lhcon at no point ex- 
pressed ai^'sen^ of :Utoral or: le^ concern about the 
bistorto criminality IhC government had uncover^. He 
reacted to the news, EdrecaUech '^agmatto^y. In fact, 
nowbereiin the four intovie'WSv^ there the sUgbtest bint 
that any Of ' the assented wrongdoing elicited a spark of 
outoage from him . When he talks, about Agnew he de- 
fends him as an "honest man,” in.’ bis -heart “a de<^t 
man/* and approvingly observes:^ — 

think that he felt that he was just part of a system 
that had bc^ gbfiig on-for- years,! and that it was ac-. 
cepted hi the state that ^ople who did bu^ess with the 
state would h^P the governor out with expenses that he 
might have that he couldn’t take care of out of bis own 
salary.” . 

Everybody does It! 


This, from the lawyer-tumed-politician who carapai^^ . 
ned on public probity and integrity totd 
paUty, and whose domestic presidential toOiUe idas i^.,.. 
storing law and order 

.The questioning on Chile was revealing fer a <hffeceiil;: ' 
reason. Richard Nixon's best hopes for a kinder futur^ 
Judgment rest primarily on his foreign<poliey ventui^ ' 
He is praised particularly for his role as a world states-^- ; 
man bringiiig about, the. b^innings of rapprochement 
’with the old Cold War nemeses, the big Co mm u n ist 
states of Russia and China. |r 
When David lYret challenges Nixon on his evaluation 
of the da^eis 'pf Chfle ‘to the ‘hemisphere, Nixon re- 
sponds heatedly and repeatedly by retreating into his 
past His answers, again and ag#a, sound the themes of 
Dick Nixon, the militant anticommunist of the late 
1940s and early 1950s. . - . ! i. j 

“It shows somebo^; cutting through the hypocritical 
double standard of Utbee who cansee all the dangem on 
the right and don’t look at the dangers on the left,” he 
says, citing the combination of IMC Chile and Cuba as a 
“red sandwich” impelling the Unit^ States. 

This, from the polished diplomatic negotiator wiili 
Mao and Brezhnev whose foreign presidential themoi 
heialded a new era leading away from the ideological 
'confrontotiomof thepart.; 3 ii i,'/ 

Obviously! four teteviMon uot ^defini- 

tive portrait make. And, obvlpusiy,.we wUI hetor more 
from and about Richind NixomBut a case can now be 
made that we have seen asr much of “real” Nixon as 
we are likely to be shovym Or. should wen ^ant to see. U 
the picture builds sympathy for bis human failing and 
anguish, but lessens personal respwt, it wbidd be an un^ 
happily faith^ rendering. And we have se^ soniethiug < 
else, sometiung even sadder. ; ■“< " 

' ..We have seen .a President of the umted Stotes-fc*/; 
charged with high crimes and misdemeanore/resign,Y 
cop a pardon, live on a handsome lifelong governpjejil;-,^ 
pension still surrounded by Secret Service agento a^l 
still receiving topeecret presidential, briefing^ ^n a 
contract, go before the nation, confess to inisguldbd mlb* 
ttvations, define a President's powers as being above the 

law and then take home a million. j : 

: * 
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